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HAPPY HOLIDAYS 
PEACE ON EARTH 


Auld Lang Syne 
Robert Burns 1788 Scotland 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
and never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

and auld lang syne? 

CHORUS 
For auld lang syne, my jo, 
for auld lang syne, 
we'll tak’ a cup of kindness yet, 
for auld lang syne. 


And surely yell be your pint-stoup! 
and surely I'll be mine! 
And well tak’ a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


CHORUS 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
and parid the gowans fine; 
But we've wanderd mony a weary fit, 
sin auld lang syne. 


CHORUS 


We twa paidtd in the burm, 
frae morning sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
Continued on page 14 


CORRECTION 
if you still have the last issue of the Crimpville Comments, the 
words in the third column were jumbled. The third column 
should have read as follows: 


WASP were allowed to test rocket propelled 
planes, to pilot jet-propelled planes, and to work 
with radar controlled targets. 

They had flown 60 million miles in 77 dif- 
ferent aircraft. More than 1,000 WASP served. 38 
of them lost their lives in accidents. 

Because the WASP were considered civil 
service, they did not receive military benefits. A 
fallen WASP was sent home at the family’s expense 
with no military honors. The Army would not allow 
a coffin to have a U.S. flag draped on it. 

On June 5, 1944, the House Committee on 
Civil Service considered the WASP unnecessary and 
recommended that the recruiting and training of 
inexperienced pilots be stopped. Corcoran deliv- 
ered an ultimatum — either commission the women 
or disband the program. 

As a result, Gen. Arnold ordered the WASP 
be disbanded by December 20, 1944. Arnold’s final 
speech: The Wasp has completed its mission. Their 
job has been successful. But as is usual in war, the 
cost has been heavy. Thirty WASP have died while 
helping their country move toward the moment of 
final victory. The Air Forces will long remember 
their services and their final sacrifice.” 

All WASP records were classified and 
sealed for 35 years until Col. Bruce Arnold, son of 
Hap Arnold led the WASP in their fight in Congress 
to have the WASP recognized as veterans of World 
War Il. In 1977, the records were unsealed. 

In 1984, each WASP was awarded the 
World War Il Victory Medal. If she served more 
than one year, she was awarded the American 
Theater Ribbon. On May 10, 2010 surviving WASP 
came to the U.S. Capitol to accept the Congres- 
sional Gold Medal. In the Rose Bowl Parade of 
2014, a float had 8 WASP riding on it. 

A campaign is now going on to erect a 
monument to those courageous women. 

lf anyone knows of any of these brave 
women, the Historical Commission would like to 
hear about her. 

DCC 


Our favorite wabbit (Bugs Bunny) was 75 
years old this year. Elmer J. Fudd was his archen- 
emy. 


SCARY 
Late one dark and rainy night, a man was walk- 
ing home alone when he heard 
BUMP 
BUMP 
BUMP 
behind him 


Walking faster, he looked back and made out 
the image of an upright coffin banging its way 
down the middle of the street towards him. 

BUMP 

BUMP 

BUMP 


Terrified, the man begins to run towards his 
house, the coffin bouncing quickly behind him. 
faster - faster 
BUMP 
BUMP 
BUMP 


He runs up to his door, fumbles for his keys, 
opens the door, rushes in, slams the door and 
locks it. 
However, the coffin crashes through his door 
with the lid of the coffin clapping. 

CLAPITY — BUMP 

CLAPITY — BUMP 

CLAPITY — BUMP 

on the heels of the terrified man 


Rushing upstairs to the bathroom, the man 
locked himself in. His heart was pounding; his 
head was reeling, his breath is coming in sob- 
bing gasps. With a loud CRASH, the coffin 
starts breaking down the door — BUMPING and 
CLAPPING toward him. 


The man screams and rushes for something 
heavy, anything — his hand comes to rest on a 
large bottle of ROBITUSSIN. 


Desperate, he throws the ROBITUSSIN hard as 
he can at the apparition and the coffin 
stopped. 


THE CHARLES RIVER 

Definitions taken from Merriam — Webster Dictionary 

Brook — a creek 

Creek — a natural stream of water normally smaller than and 
often tributary to a river 

River - a natural stream of water of usually considerable vol- 
ume 

Rapids — a part of a river where the current is fast and the 
surface is broken by obstruction 

Rill — a very small brook or a channel made by a small stream 

Stream — a body of running water (as a river or brook) flowing 
on the earth 


Whenever we hear of the Charles River, we 
usually associate it with Boston — with the Charles 
Regatta just taken place, the Fourth of July Fire- 
works being set off from a boat on the Charles and 
people just sailing on the Charles. Of course, There 
is Mosley’s on the Charles which is just over the 
line into Dedham. 

Also, along the south side of the Charles, is 
the Esplanade which is a state owned park that is 
home to the 75 year old Hatch Shell. 

When the early explorers saw the size of 
the river at its mouth as it emptied into Boston 
Harbor, they had great ideas about how the river 
could be used. When they explored it going inland, 
they changed their minds because the river soon 
got very small and narrow — no bigger than a brook 
or creek. 

The Charles River starts from Echo Lake in 
Hopkinton, it then meanders its way through 
many towns traveling approximately eighty miles, 
or twenty-six the way the crow flies, before it 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean. The Indian name for 
the river was Quinobequin which meant “circular” 
or “meander” which reflects the curves, s-bends, 
and oxbows as it flows from Hopkinton to the sea. 
One of Bellingham’s early one room school houses 
was named Quinobequin. 

The Indians took fish from the River and 
used it as a waterway. The settlers used it for 
power. It satisfied their needs which were small. 

Echo Lake is a man-made lake. It was cre- 
ated by the Milford Water Company in 1884 when 
it built a dam creating a lake to supply water for 
Milford and Hopedale. The Charles is a small brook 
when it leaves Echo Lake. 

The Charles, from where it leaves Echo 
Lake, passes through a section of Milford, where it 
passes under Route 495. Still heading south, it en- 
ters Bellingham and forms Box Pond. It then takes 
a sharp turn and heads north into Caryville and 
then 3 


into North Bellingham. The river does not travel in 
a straight line but meanders along. As you travel 
north on Maple Street, before you come to the mill 
that is on the right, if you look to the left you will 
see the Charles before it goes under Maple Street. 
You canalso see, back a short distance, the Riv- 
er travels fast over some rocks. This is called 
quickwater or we could stretch ita little and re- 
ferto itas Bellingham’s rapids. After crossing the 
bridge, on the left, there is a“cartpath” in toward 
the River where a house stands. ([If it is still there.) 

The late Amelia Olbrys told how she and 
other neighborhood children swam in a pool just 
beyond the quickwater. 

Lucille Nadolny mentioned that young 
people would start at Maple Street when the River 
froze over, and skate all the way to Charles River 
Grove. More on Charles River Grove later. 

Traveling north on North Main Street, after 
crossing the railroad bridge, and a short distance 
after, there are green signs indicating the River’s 
location. 

The River travels through some marshes in 
Bellingham, then when it leaves it flows east into 
Medway and Franklin. Here it begins to widen 
through some marshes and then forms Populatic 
Lake on the Medway-Franklin line. So far, the River 
has mostly traveled through secluded areas. Popu- 
latic Lake has many cottages along its banks. 
When leaving Populatic Lake, the River begins to 
widen and deepen. 

The Charles then flows through Millis, 
Medfield, Norfolk, Sherborn, Dover, Natick, Ded- 
ham and many other towns and cities as it wends 
its way to Boston Harbor. The River in these towns 
and further along toward Boston will not be dis- 
cussed because they are a distance from Belling- 
ham and the River is much deeper and wider in 
those towns. 

Once it enters Millis, activity starts to take 
place along the River banks as the River widens and 
deepens. Homes, walkways, boating all seem to 
take place. Activity increases all the way to Boston 
Harbor. 

CHARLES RIVER GROVE 

Charles River Grove is located on the north 
side of the Charles before the River takes its sharp 
turn north. 

Main Avenue on the right, a short distance 
past the Charles, leads into Charles River Grove. 
This is considered to be the first housing develop- 


ment in Bellingham. It was started in the early Middle Avenue runs parallel and south of Main 


1920's. Avenue. First, Second, Third and Fourth Avenues 
Main Avenue, off North Main Street, becomes Fifth cross Middle Avenue and Main Avenue. 
Avenue which continues on until it reaches High 

:. Street. , 


The following is a copy of the original letter given to persons interested 
in purchasing property in Charles River Grove....circa.1920s | 


methods are a little 
different today...... 


10! TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON{MASS, 


SELF SERVICE TO SAVE TIME 


We have arranged a very simple plan whereby you may, without 
aid, select any lot on Charles River Grove that suits you at a 
time when our agents are busy with other parties, while you are 
inspecting the property. 


In the center of each lot, near the street lines, you wil find 
a marker with a tag on it. This tag shows the number and price 
of the lot. The number being above the line and the price below 


the line. 25 al Otamno’! 8, S59800 


You are at liberty to wander over the property,take your own time, 
examine each lot, note the price, and when you have located any 
particular lot or lots that suit you, remove the tag and bring © 
it to one of our agents wearing a little red,white and blue bar in 
their buttonhole. Give him your name and address and pay him your 
deposit. He will issue a receipt, | 


“The absence of a tag on a marker denotes that the lot is sold. 
Please do not remove any tags until you have definitely decided on 
the lot,location and price. 

Terms are 1/5 of the purchase price, in cash, within seven days 
from making deposit and the balance payable $5,00 per month. No 
lots will be reserved without a deposit, 

Respectfully submitted, 


BAY STATE REALTY EXCHANGE 
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DAMS ON THE RIVER 


The following are excerpts taken from a Charles Riv- 
er Watershed Association” 1978 publication. 


“The river drops about 100 feet in the 14 
Miles between South Milford and Baltimore Street 
in Millis. There are now five dams on that section 
of the river. In the 19°" century there were 12. 
With one exception, there was a textile or textile 
related mill at each, and the ownership was largely 
in the hands of a few families.” 


BELLINGHAM DAMS 

BOX POND DAM 

1821: Laban Bates granted John Corbett the right to flow his 
Land by erecting a dam “where the old saw mill dam 

was...’ the crest to be level with a rock about eight feet 
up stream. The dam seems not to have been built. 

1821: Thompson Thayer built a dam and saw and grist mills. 

1832: Thayer sold to Dwight Colburn who provided the mills 
with iron wheels and the necessary gearings 
and in 

1834: leasedthem Henry Lillie. 

1844: Coburn sold to William Thompson 3% acres with a 
saw mill and mechanic shop, and Thompson must have 
built the box board mill because in 

1854 it was there when he sold to Carilie Capon, and still 
there in 

1859 when the level of the dam was raised, but in 

1863 when the Ray’s bought the property only the saw and 
grist mills are mentioned. 

1869 The Rays raised the level on the dam and bought ex- 
tensive flowage rights (though not enough, it would 
seem, as a suit was brought against them for spoiling 
land in Mendon and near the town line) to create 

what is substantially the Box Pond of today. It is in- 
teresting to speculate why they did so, as there is no 
mention in any subsequent deed or any activity other 
than that of the saw and grist mill.” 


THE RED MILL DAM 
“Although this has been breached it warrants a men- 
tion as events there are closely bound up with those at Box 

Pond and North Bellingham Dams. Its history is often con- 

fused with that of the former. 

1800: David Jones bought the right to raise a pond for ‘carry- 
ing a saw mill and a grist mill. 

1832: His daughter, Mary, married to Simeon Barney, sold the 
property to Henry Lillie who sold it to Dwight Colburn 
(from whom he rented Box Pond) 

1841 Colburn sold to Varnum Bates and Noah Arnold (own- 
ners of North Bellingham) and granted them the right 
(which he had been able to exercise while he owned 
both privileges) to raise the height of the dam with no 
liability for any damages to the upstream water privi- 
lege (Box Pond) which he (Colburn) still owned. 

1860: Known as the Bates and Arnold Upper Privilege it was 
sold to Newell and Daniels and to the Rays. 

1867 The Rays who owned both privileges, re-affirmed that 
the water that entered the river from the Beaver Pond 
Reservoir would flow freely at all times to the privilege 
below. 

1909 Mill burnt 5 


1927 Dam breached in a flood. 


NORTH BELLINGHAM DAM 

1810 Joseph Ray built the first stone mill, so presumably the 
dam was built at approximately the same time. The mill 
was owned by a group headed by Dr. Nathaniel Miller 
and was later known as the Bellingham Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company. 

1817 The Company sold part of its land to Pelatiah Smith but 
reserved the right to flow as much of it as would be 
“needful for the cotton factory mill’. 

1820 Factory bought by Joseph Ray and Rila Scott. Many - 
owners followed including Stephen Benedict and Jo- 
seph Wood who owned one third of the water of Bea- 
ver Pond Reservoir 

1839 BOUGHT BY Bates and Arnold 

1843 They raised the height of the dam and in 

1844 acase was brought against them by Henry Howard 
who claimed compensation for the additional land that 
was flowed. The case was decided in their favor as 
they still had the rights reserved to the owners in the 
deed to Pelatiah Smith. 

1860 Bates and Arnold Lower Privilege sold to Newell and 
Daniels. 

1864 Sold to the Rays with one third of the water of Beaver 
Pond Reservoir. 

1882 Ray Woolen Company built the second granite mill — 

made satinet cloth. 

1890 To Charles River Woolen Company. 

1912 Belonged to the Bellingham Woolen Company who 
had two steam boilers and electric current. 

1961 To Thomas Pontolile...the “Bellingham Mill Estate” and 
the right to one third of Sthe water of Beaver Pond 
Reservoir. 


CARYVILLE DAM 

1735 Dam erected by John Metcalf with a saw mill on one 
side of the river and a grist mill on the other. After his 
death his grandson Stephen bought up all the shares in 
the property and in 

1800 sold it to his son- in- Jaw Joseph Fairbanks (the great 
grandson of the first settler o Bogastow). 

1813 Fairbanks and others formed a Manufacturing Compa 
ny for spinning cotton and making machinery. He 
granted the company then right to take water from his 
pond. Astone cotton factory was built and Fairbanks 
moved his grist mill into a corner on the first floor. 

The company paid half of the expense of maintain- 
ing the dam, Fairbanks the other half. He and Stephen 
Metcalf maintained another wooden dam to control 
the water in the flume which supplied the saw mill and 
trip hammer shop on the other bank. 

1828 Factory burnt. Bought by Alexander Wright and Royal 
Southwick. 

1830 William White bought it with the first right to sufficient 
water to drive 600 spindles, and looms, and other 
appliances for making cotton. 

1832 Bellingham Cotton Manufacturing Company incorpo 
rated with the first right to the water for 600 spindles . 
Fairbanks reserved the right to take water from the 
pond for his cattle. 

1839 The Company ran into trouble and was bought by 
George Barber (William White's father-in-law) 


1848 George Barber sold the factory and stone dam to Wil- 
liam Cary {his daughter Harriet’s second husband). 
Cary bought the trip hammer shop and saw mill too, 
but not until 

1862 would Jonas Fairbanks Jioseph’s son) part with the grist 
mill and the wooden dam.. At this time Cary owned 
and managed more properties than anyone else in the 
area, but 

1864 depressed by the Civil War, he sold to the Ray’s and 
moved to Rockville. The Rays raised the height of the 
dam. 

1866 Anew Post Office was opened and named after Cary in 
recognition of his service to the community 

1867 Privilege brought by Moses Taft who at one time ran 
the mill with others at Factory Pond. 

1899 There were three steam boilers and one water wheel 
capable of generating 75 horsepower. 

1919 500 horsepower electric generator installed. 

1960 present dam was built.” 


This material was taken from the publication of the Charles 
River Watershed Association, Inc. entitled “The Charles River 
Dams” 1978. The research was done by Thelma Fleishman. 
The comments below are also from the “Association”. 


“The 20 dams now spanning the river illustrate the point; 
almost all are the legacy of the days when providing power for 
a variety of mills and factories was the river’s primary purpose 
— one for which it was ill fitted and which it fulfilled indiffer- 
ently. 

The Indians took fish from the river and used it as a water 
way. Recognizing its chief characteristic, they called it ‘Quino- 
bequin’ — meandering — a name which aptly reflects the 
curves, oxbows, and s-bends it describes as it makes its way 
from Hopkinton to the sea. 

Because it was there and they needed it, the settlers used 
the Charles for power and it accommodated their modest 
demands with ease. However, the industrial expansion of the 
19"" century led to so great an increase in the number of mills 
that the dams built to serve them transformed the river into a 
series of almost stagnant mill ponds. This with the Mother 
Brook diversion and the land filling operations associated with 
the mill-dams of Boston, constituted an interference with the 
river’s eco-system for which we are now paying the price. No- 
one “improves” upon nature with impunity. Making good the 
damage done over so many years is a long and expensive pro- 
cess presenting many problems, some of which still await solu- 
tion.” 
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Wrinkles mean you have laughed, 
Grey hair means you have cared, 
and scars mean you have lived. 

Anonymous 


The block of granite which was an obstacle in the 
pathway of the weak, becomes a steppingstone in 
the pathway of the strong. Thomas Carlyle 


WE REMEMBER YOGI BERRA 
1925-2015 
Lawrence Peter Berra 
Born in St. Louis, Missouri 
Batted left Threw right 
CATCHER > 
Inducted into Baseball Hall of Fame - 1972 


Yogi played on more pennant winners (14) and 
world champions (10) than any player in history. 
He had 358 home runs and lifetime .285 batting 
average. He set many records for catchers, includ 
ing 148 consecutive games without an error. 

He was voted American League M.V.P. in 1951-54- 
SS 

He was an All Star in 18 of his 19 years as a play- 
er and 3 Most Valuable Player awards in World Se- 
ries play. 

When his playing days were over, he managed 
for seven seasons with the Yankees and with the 
Mets. He managed the Yankees to a pennant in 
1964. He won pennants in both leagues. Yogi also 
spent 20 seasons as a coach for the Houston As 
tros. 

In addition to his accomplishments as a player, 
coach, and manager, Yogi is known for his “Yogi- 
isms. 


“A nickel isn’t worth a dime anymore.” 

“If you can’t imitate him, don’t copy him” 

“You can’t think and hit at the same time.” 
“Nobody goes there anymore. It’s too crowded.” 
On his approach to playing baseball “Baseball is 90 
percent mental. The other half is physical” 

“We were overwhelming under dogs.” 

‘It’s déja vu allover again.” 

“Slump? | ain’t in no slump....| just ain’t hitting.” 
“When you come to a fork in the road take it.” 
“Always go to other people’s funerals. Otherwise 
they won’t go to yours.” 

“| usually take a two hour nap from 1 to 4.” 
Talking about the shadows in left field at Yankee 
Stadium “It gets late early out there.” 

When asked about ballpark attendance “If people 
don’t come to the ballpark, how are you going to 
stop them?” : 

Do you think Yogi really said all these things and 
more or did others “jump on the bandwagon” ? 


LIFE BEGINS AT 80 


From RSVP Newsletter 4/92 By Sara Siegal 
| have good news for you. The first 80 years 
are the hardest. The second are a succession 
of Birthday Parties. 

Once you reach 80, everyone wants to 
carry your baggage and help you up the stairs. 
If you forget your name or anyone else’s 
name, or an appointment, or your own tele- 
phone number, or promise to be three places 
at the same time, or can’t remember how 
many grandchildren you have, you need only 
to explain that you are 80. 

Being 80 is a lot better than being 70. 

At 70 years people are mad at you for every- 
thing. At 80 years, you have a perfact excuse 
no matter what you do. If you act foolishly. It’s 
your second childhood. Everyone is looking for 
symptoms of softening of the brain. 

.. Being 70 is no fun at all! At that age, they ex- 
_pect you to be in house in the sunshine state 
of Florida and complain about your arthritis 
(They used to call it lumbago), and you ask 
everyone to stop mumbling because you can’t 
understand them. (Actually your hearing is 
about 50 % gone. If you survive until you are 
80, everyone is surprised that you are still 
alive. 

They treat you with respect for just 
having lived so long. Actually they seem sur- 
prised that you can walk and talk sensibly. 

So please, folks, try to make it to 80. It’s 
the best time of your life. People forgive you 
for anything. If you ask me, life begins at 80. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
-Penny candy and ice cream at Mrs. Beaudet’s ? 
-John Michalowski’s market with its huge chopping 
block? 
-Bellingham without traffic lights? 
-The Lennox? 
-Running boards on cars? 
-Eating warm bread from Remillards Bakery while 
watching a high school baseball game. 
-When pot was a cooking utensil? 


-Miss Ballou’s, later Mrs. Kelly’s, English classes? 
-Saddle shoes? 

-When girls wore dresses to school? 

-Mr. Collins — High School Principal? 

-DeLude’s Market? 

-The W.P.A.? 

-The Cottage Club? 

-Rev. Mildred Palmer? 

-The Post Office in Thayer’s Store? 

-When Sunday meant a quiet day? 

-When Rt. 495 did not exist? 

-Brownie box cameras? 

-The Lone Ranger and his horse Silver? 

-When Bellingham Garden Club existed? 

-When tire chains were used in the winter snow? 
-Red Life Buoy soap? 

-When there were no “shopping centers” in Bel- 
lingham? 

-Ann’s Market? 

-When boys wore “high cuts” with a jackknife 
pocket on the side? 

-Vater’s garage? 

-The school bus getting stuck in the snow? 
-When liquid tar was put on the roads and covered 
with sand. This tar stuck to cars and was difficult 
to remove. 

~Pony rides? 

-When the kitchen was the “family room”? 
-When the stores only used paper bags? 

-When Johnson Bus Lines had regular schedules 
through town to take passengers to surrounding 
towns, Boston, Worcester? 

-Mostek’s Market? 

-The library in the South Community Building? 
-Bonin’s store? 

-The Polish Club building? 

-The American Legion in Bellingham 

-Police Chief Fleuette? 

-The narrow wooden bridges in the center and 
south end of town? 

~ When the active railroad had two branches run- 
ning through town? 

-When most families had a small garden and some 
had a few chickens and maybe a cow? 
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Welcome te our Grand Opening Cele- 
bration! We do not claim to have the 


~ 


largest supermarket in these parts but 


THURS.--FRI.-SAT. 
All this and Free S&H Stamps too! Yes 
we can afford to give you the best at the 
lowest possible prices and free stamps 
too! Thousands of catalogues and saver 
books as well as stamps are awaiting 
your visit. 


LOLLIPOPS---BALLOONS 
FREE FOR THE KIDDIES 


WHEN ACCOMPANIED BY PARENTS 


oe My © 
GIVES YOU 


| alues. | 
: ie athe | 
| cfatoP , : 


¥- 


; 


sa will match them in every modern 
hopping convenience. We will give 
ou quality, prices and service the likes 
pf which the giants cannot match be- 
tause of their complex operation and 
high overhead. 


| Ast Prize 10,000-~-2nd Prize 5,000 ah | 
: 2 Prizes 2,500 Each! Address oe ae 
SIMPLY FILL IN COUPON AND PRESENT TO CASHIER. | City .......c.cccccecceccscecveeees 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 
) : ENTRY BLANK FOR 
Awards Monday, JUNE 20, 1960 © | ° 9500 S&H GREEN STAMPS 


SWIFT'S. PREMIUM i 
Purchased Exclusively For Opening 


Cuneta 


Portion 


SHANK te en eZ 
PORTION fb Somme 
Solty ar ae 8 - Courtesy--Rosamond Staples 


This market became Lou’s Super Market after it was purchased by Lou Belheumer in the mid 
1960’s. Lou ran the store for more than twenty-five years. The former owners were Hector and 
Anna Beauregard. The Beauregards were the founders of the store and ran it for over thirty 
years under the name of Ann’s Market. It is now a Li’l General store. 


SWIFT Ae labeled 


Sse PKG. SLICED 


CUBE STEAKS crue cou». 996 


SAUSAGE eri Gand pkg. A9c 
FRANKFURTS “cers.” —w. 59 


Sacagean FROZEN 

STRAWBERRIES . . . . Spkgn° 1.00 
FRESH FROZEN oz. 
LEMONADE ...... 10 ‘ans 89¢ 


JUST REGISTER i! MARKET 


KIDDIES BANKS 


With Purchase ¥% Gal, Sealtest Ice Cream 
At Regular Low Pri ice 


CALIFORN TA 


JRANGES 45: 
TOMATOES — ove. 19° 


LOU cordially invites his . 
many friends and old cus- 
tomers to stop in and visit 
this modern. new market 


FREE 50 S&ii GREEN STAMPS 


WITH PURCHASE OF 2 PACKAGES AHCHWAY 
COOKIES, YOUR OWN CHOICE OF FLAVOR 


SLICED PEACHES , 


SPAGHETTI Franca American 


TENDER PEAS 
CREAM CORN 
KETCHUP - 
PEA BEANS 
GRAPE DRINK 
GRAPE JELLY 
PIE CRUST 


ai GAL SEALTEST ICE CREAM MAXWELL HOUSE SAVE a 


SWEET LIFE 


FACIAL 
TISSUES 


Sweet on 
Sweet Life 
Jesio 
B&M 


Sweet Life 


Welch 


_ My-T-Fine 


FREE 25 S&H GREEN STAMPS 


WITH TH PURCHASE 6 PACKAGES MY-T-FINE 
PUDDINGS, YOUR OWN’ CHOICE OF FLAVORS 


Ige. 


boxes 


‘MARKET § 


61 as MAIN ST, BELLINGHAM 


OPPOSITE COOK‘'S LUMBER 


curing opening days, — OPEN EVERY WED., THURS, & FRI TILL 9 P.M. 


AMPLE PARKING SPACE 


SUNDAY 8 TILL 12 NOON — MON., 


TUES., 8 TO 6 


Sweet Life 


ea 29c 
4° AM 
4 ion 59¢ 


“41 59¢ 
ye AST 


ee 53C 
2 8 A% 

OO 
Dec 


CLARA MACY TRIBUTE 
1894 — 1978 
Student — Teacher - Principal 


As the Macy Elementary School is being demol- 
ished, seems appropriate to pay a tribute to the 
lady for which the school was named. 


In doing research, | came across the following arti- 
cle printed in the May 1973 issue of the Crimpville 
Comments. 


“There arrived on Wednesday, the first of August in 
1894, a little bundle of love with a winsome, capti- 
vating smile and eyes that sparkled; daughter of 
John and Sophia (Lucier) Macy. 


She was christened Claribel Macy and was destined 
to be entered in the pages of history for all time as 
a dedicated, loyal and loving teacher in the Belling- 
ham School System in the town where she had 
been born and where she received part of her edu- 
cation. 


She was gifted with a universal mind for there 
could never be found in her entire being a single 
trace of prejudice or dislike for any child no matter 
what race, creed, or color. We should pay homage 
to this noble and dedicated lady while she is still in 
our midst rather than to wait until such a time as 
when flowery rhetoric falls on deaf ears. 
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She was the sixth child in a home composed of five 
girls and one boy. Jennie was the first born, then 
came Agnes and then Mary. In 1892, Delia made 
her appearance and in 1892, John arrived as the 
fifth child. 


Claribel began her schooling in the fall of 
1901 in the North School and graduated from there 
in 1910. She attended Franklin High School and 
graduated in 1914. (C.C. Bellingham did not have a 
high school at that time.) That fall she was hired to 
teach the third and fourth grades in the North Bel- 
lingham School. 


In 1945, she became Principal in the North School 
and she is now called by the name Clara instead of 
Claribel. Clara retired in June of 1964 after fifty 
years of service to Bellingham and she was cited in 
the Town Report of 1964. In 1966, the “Clara Macy 
School” opened its doors in her honor. 

The late Edward Sawyer, Author 


North School had two grades in each classroom. 


It was not unusual, at that time, for someone who 
graduated from high school to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades. Later, Miss Macy did take sum- 
mer courses at Hyannis Normal School. 


From 1964 Town Report 
“We especially wish to make note of the fact that 
Miss Clara Macy retired in June after 50 years of 
faithful and devoted service to the youth of Bel- 
lingham. Appropriately a testimonial was held for 
Miss Macy in our High School Cafeteria. May we 
summarily say to Miss Macy on behalf of all, ‘Ad 
Multos Annos’ ”. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Anthony Minichiello 


We dedicate this page to two devoted citizens of Bellingham. They both were proud of their heritage and pre- 
ferred to work behind the scenes without much fanfare. Each of their families date back centuries in Belling- 


ham. 
JEANNE THAYER KEMPTON 


November 26, 1926 — October 27, 2015 
Daughter of Hilda (Thayer) and Earl Thayer 
Wife of the late Robert Kempton 
Mother of Scott, Barbara, and Douglas 
Sister of the Late Howard, Donald, and Lorraine 
Lifelong resident of Bellingham 
1944 graduate of Bellingham High School 
Class of “44 Salutatorian 
Excerpts from “44 Year Book — well mannered...soft 
spoken... fine musician 

She was the Clara Macy School secretary 
for 28 years until her retirement. She was well re- 
spected by students and staff. 

Three years after she retired, she was 
honored in a ceremony where the staff and stu- 
dents at the Macy School dedicated the “Macy 
School Flower Garden” in her name — to be called 
the “Kempton Courtyard”. 

At the dedication ceremony, the students 
danced a dance of their own choreography, played 
instruments, read a poem and performed “The 
Garden Song”. 

At the ceremony, Jeanne said “| am hum- 
bled. They made me feel so special.” “On a good 
day, | bring a lawn chair and eat my lunch out 
there”. 

Jeanne was very involved in genealogy of 
the Thayer Family. She was a descendent of the 
Thayers who first settled in Braintree, MA. She 
attended several Thayer Family Reunions. 

Jeanne volunteered at the Senior Center 
and in earlier years taught Sunday School at the 
First Baptist Church and also played the piano and 
organ there. 

Jeanne was a classmate of Robert Bou- 
dreau who became a national known professional 
musician. He played trumpet in his own band 
which was the entertainment on a ship. At least 
once, he invited his B.H.S. classmates to the ship. 
Jeanne was one of those who took advantage of 
this invitation. 

In later years, Jeanne, also, worked at the 
polls at each election. 
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DIANA C. CROOKS 


January 9, 1941 — Setember 16, 2015 
Daughter of Catherine Woodward and 
Elmer Crooks 
Sister of Shirley, Marcia, Janet and the late 
Howard 
Lifelong resident of Bellingham 
1958 graduate of Bellingham High School 
A 1962 graduate of Bridgewater State Col 
Lege. She earned her Master’s Degree in 
1966 with a major in math. 

Diana seemed to have some of the charac- 
teristics of her great, great grandfather, Jeremiah 
Crooks who operated a tavern in South Bellingham 
giving the name “Crooks Corner” to that area. — 
loved a quiet joke, never loud or boisterous, gen- 
tle, industrious and had a great deal of self-control. 

She taught school for five years in Ran- 
dolph and thirty-three years in Easton. Most of her 
teaching was in the fifth grade. She was always 
respected by her follow teachers and principals for 
her work ethic and teaching ability. 

Diana was a TOwn Common Trustee, serv- 
ing as treasurer; she was secretary/treasurer of the 
Wilcox Cemetery Cooperation and Corresponding 
Secretary of the Briggs Family Association. She had 
served as secretary of Sigma Theta Phi Society. 

She worked many hours as a volunteer at 
the Historical Museum and she wrote many articles 
and did the proof reading for the Crimpville Com- 
ments. For this volunteer work, she was presented 
the Historical Appreciation award in 2006. 

She played tennis and volleyball after 
school with the other teachers; she also played golf 
in the summer whenever she had a chance. 

She really liked flowers and would have 
several flower gardens in the summer. 

Her motto in whatever she was doing was 
the old adage; “Good, better, best; never let it rest 
until the good is better and the better is best” 

Diana could perform every task necessary 
on the farm — from milking the cows, to hoeing in 
the garden, to driving a tractor, or to baking a cake 
or cookies. 


MARIE (MA) GLOCKNER 


This article was published in issue 166. We thought it should 
be published again for those who do not know the history of 
this famous restaurant and the family who operated it. People 
drove for many miles to feast on the chicken and sticky buns 
at MA GLOCKNER’S. Just before they started to tear down the 
building, an elderly couple from Vermont stopped to have 
lunch. They had not heard that the restaurant had been 
closed. 


“Last night | was surprised and honored to be 
asked to write a biography of my grandmother, Ma 
Glockner. 

My very first memory of her is at sunset one 
summer evening in 1945. Ma and my dad, Bill, 
were standing by the body of the old wood truck 
and Ma was crying. | asked my dad what was 
wrong and he picked me up in his arms and said, 
“Ma is crying because her boys are coming home. 
The war is over.” This is the earliest memory of my 
life and the earliest memory of a very kind and lov- 
ing grandmother. 


Ma was born on January 15, 1891 in Varmlands 
Saby, Sweden. She was the oldest of five children. 
At the age of 16 she left Sweden to come to the 
United States. Her first few years were spent in 
the vicinity of New York City where she worked for 
a wealthy family where she progressed from scul- 
lery maid to cook. The summers were spent in 
Princeton, Massachusetts, where she would go 
with the family. In 1912, she moved to the 
Malden/Boston area, working as cook at what is 
now Deaconess Hospital. 


In 1914, she married Ludwig (Pa) Glockner. They 
bought a farm on Maple Street in Bellingham, 
They found it too difficult to live in Malden and 
farm in Bellingham, so the farm was put up for 
sale. The day of the closing, the house burned to 
the ground therefore the sale did not go through. 
As soon as Pa had renovated one of the chicken 
houses into a home for the family, Ma and her sons 
moved back to Bellingham in 1924. Soon he sold 
the house in Malden and moved to the farm to be 
with his family. 


My father told me many times of the poverty in 
which they lived. One example is that there was 
one pair of shoes for her oldest son, Bill and Ma to 
share and she would walk to church barefoot an 
put on shoes before entering the church. Another 
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is, the day my Uncle Bob was born, Bill took Martin 
and walked the streets of Malden looking for pen- 
nies in the gutter. Moving to the farm gave them 
plenty of food because they grew their own. Bill 
said he never went to school on Wednesdays. Ma 
had a route peddling eggs through Dedham, along 
what is now Route 109 and Bill stayed home to 
care for his two brothers. When Bill was old 
enough to drive, he took over the egg route. 
Shortly before Bill died in 1999, he had me drive 
him along this route. He told us many times of 
putting the oil lantern in the window waiting for 
Ma to come home long after dark and of his feel- 
ings of coming home around the big curve and see- 
ing the lamp in the window. Remember, back 
then, Maple Street was a dirt road and there was 
no electricity up to the farm. 


Ma and Pa had friends in Grafton who knew where 
buildings were being torn down.in Worcester. For 
doing the razing of the buildings, they could have 
the lumber. So Pa and his friends went and tore 
down those buildings. That lumber was used to 
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build the present :Ma Glockner’s” restaurant. 


The restaurant opened on Thanksgiving Day, 1937. 
Ma cooked the chicken until April 1942. On that 
day she slipped and fell wit a pan of hot grease and 
was badly burned. From that day until the restau- 
rant was sold in 1971, her two sons, Bill and BoB, 
did the cooking of the chicken. Every day her son 
Martin could be seen tending bar in the dining 
room. During World War Il many of the employees 
of the restaurant were in the Army and would work 
while on weekend leave. 


it was a family business held together by love and 
respect. Many people who lived in Bellingham have 
worked there at one time or another. Those of us 
who were privileged to know Ma Glockner, knew 
of her generosity. She worked not only for her 
family, but also the betterment of the community. 
In November, she would have craft sales and din- 
ners at the restaurant to raise money for the North 
Bellingham Baptist Church. The patchwork quilts 
made in the church basement have been on many 
of our beds. She spent many hours working with 
the Ladies Benefit Society to make those quilts. 


No one ever left her home hungry. | can remem- 


ber her giving me a jar of soup to take up to old 
Continued on next page 


Mrs. Colt who was sick. 


Ma was very generous and always willing to help. 
No one knows all the families she helped during 
her many years in Bellingham. One year she was 
told of a family nearby who would have no Christ- 
mas. | can remember her buying gifts and we 
helped wrap them and a great big box of food that 
she delivered to the family in need. | was told ofa 
dentist who wanted to set up a local office and she 
loaned him the money. He practiced locally for 
many years until his death. Another doctor in the 
area needed help with expenses for medical school 
and to the best of my knowledge, he still practices 
in Milford. She helped anyone she knew that 
needed help. Ma was our rock, the glue that held 
the family together. There will never be another 
one like her. She taught me that kindness and gen- 
erosity live on long after our earthly journey has 
ended. 


Ma died in Beth Israel Hospital in Boston on De- 
cember 29, 1967 and is buried in North Belling- 


nH 


ham. by Betsy (Glockner) Barbutes 


Ludwig and Marie Glockner 

hie : ‘ 

50° Wedding Anniversary 
September 15, 1964 


The new owner who operates a construction com- 
pany, walked us through all the rooms as we 
looked for artifacts. Some of the items that we 
now have in the Museum are: a rooster table lamp, 
a light that hung over the bar, a plaque with chick- 
ens on it and the awning that hung over the main 
entrance. Printed on it is “MA GLOCKNERS ESTAB- 
LISHED 1937’ We also have several plaques with 
pictures of sports teams that were sponsored by 
Ma Glockners. 
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The following was found on a paper hanging on a 
wall just before the building was demolished. 


“Originally from Natick —from Ashland, Mass. It 
had been 20 years since we have been here for 
dinner because we now reside in Venice, FL. 
Knowing we were coming back for a wedding 
9/22/06 — my husband had to come back for the 
famous chicken. Thanks so much for a great meal 
that has never changed. 
Joe and Patti Camare 
and 
lg family” 


QUIZ 
Only those of us who have been around for a while 
can make a perfect score on this one. 


1. After the Lone Ranger saved the day and rode off 
into the sunset, the grateful citizens would ask, “Who 
was that masked Man?” Someone would answer, “I 
don’t know but he left this behind.” What did he leave 
behind? 

2. When the Beatles first came to the U.S. in early 
1964, we all watched them on the show. 
3. Get your kicks 

4. The story you are about to see is true. The names 
have been changed 

5. In the jungle, the mighty jungle 

6. After the twist, the mashed potato, and the watusi, 
we “danced” under a stick was lowered as low as we 
could go in a dance called the 

7. NESTLES, Nestles makes the very best 

8. Satchmo was America’s “ambassador of good will” 
Our parents shared this great jazz trumpet player with 
us. His name was 

9. What takes a licking and keeps on ticking 

10. Red Skelton’s hobo character was 

And he always ended his TV show by saying “Good night 
and 

11. Some Americans who protested the Vietnam war 
did so by burning their 

12. The cute little car with the engine in the back and 
the trunk in the front was called the VW, What other 
names did it go by? & 

13. In 1971, singer Don MacLean sang a song about, 
“the day the music died.” This was a tribute to 


14. We can remember the first satellite placed into 
orbit. The Russians did it. It was called 
15. One of the big fads of the late 50’s and 60’s 
was a large plastic ring that twirled around our 
waist. It was called the 

Answers on page 14 


Anwsers to the quiz on page 13 
The Lone Ranger left behind a silver bullet. 
The Ed Sullivan Show 
Route 66 
To the innocent 
The Lion sleeps tonight 
The limbo 
Chocolate 
Louis Armstrong 
The Timex watch 
. Freddy the freeloader, and “Good night and may 
God Bless. 
. draft cards 
. Beetle or Bug 
. Buddy Holly 
14. Sputnik 
15. hoola-hoop 
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A couple in England were Christmas shopping in Eng- « 


land just before Christmas. They had a lot of shop- 
ping to do. 


The wife suddenly noticed her husband was missing. 
So she called him on her mobile phone. 


“Where are you? You know we have lots of shopping 
to do?” 


He replied, “Do you remember the jewelers we went 
into about ten years ago and you fell in love with a 
diamond necklace?” “I said | could not afford it at the 
time and said | would get it for you sometime.” 


She got all excited and began to get choked up. “Yes, 
| do remember the shop she replied.” 


“Well” he said. “d’m in the pub next to that shop.” 


If you would like to write an article for the “Com- 
ments” send it in to us. We will do the typing if nec- 
essary or just send the information and we will write 
the article. 


We need information on the building of Rte. 495, 
what land was taken and what Bellingham was like 
before 495 was constructed. 

If you are cleaning out your basement or attic, don’t 
just throw things away. If your discards are old or 
they seem like old Bellingham, let us decide if they 
belong in the museum. 


BEATEN MAN 
by George Matthew Adams 


When the blow fell and his hopes went out 
He looked at the wreckage strewn all about. 
His dream-ship lost in a cruel sea 
| must make the best of what is said he. 


He was hurt and weary, but still erect 
And he said, as the dust from his clothes he flecked 
| had hoped to be spared such a crushing blow 
But life must be faced as it is, you know. 


‘Tis vain to whimper or call to mind 
What might have been had the fate proved kind 
Had | turned to the left, ‘twere a different case 
But | turned to the right. So this | face. 


Tomorrow, as one who has known defeat 

And lost his dream, | shall walk the street 

Now this is my problem, beginning here, 
Where shall | be in another year? 


I’m a beaten man now. Oh, that fact is true. 
Life has given me a beaten man’s task to do, 
And a beaten man’s duty is very plain. 
He must gather his hopes and start again. 


Auld Lang Syne translations 


hae - have 
Auld — old jo - dear 
be — buy mony - many 
braes — slopes paidl’d - paddled 
braid — broad parid - picked 
burm — stream sin — since 
fit — foot stoup - cup 
frae — from twa — we 


gowans — daisies 
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THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM IS OPEN THE 
FIRST SUNDAY OF EACH MONTH FROM 
1:00 PM UNTIL 4:00 PM. 


THE MUSEUM IS ALSO OPEN TUESDAYS 
FROM 8:00 AM UNTIL 1:00 PM. 


ALL ARE WELCOME. COME AND LEARN 
MORE ABOUT BELLINGHAWNV’S HISTORY. 
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DEATHS (since last issue) 
Dr. Mary Ambler 


Simone Badeau 
Suzanne BEAUDOIN 
Rudolphe Beauregard 
Stanley Bokoski BHS 1946 
Doris Boucher 
Gerand Boulay 
Helen Bozek 
Ernest Bradbury, Jr. 
Phyllis Brown 
William (Billy) Brummit 
Albert Brunelle 
Eric Cameron 
Stephen Campbell 
Robert “Dusty” Carlson 
Ann Carroll 
John J. Casey 
Helen (Njckerson) (Wall) Chicoine 
Lorraine J. Choquet 
John Clancy 
Daniel Connor 
Diana C. Crooks BHS 1958 
Gerard Daigle Sr. BHS 1947 
Marguerite (Bradley) Daley 
Roger Dauphen 
Mary Debonise 
Robin DeGrey 
Anthony DePoto 
Esther “Patricia” (Turner) Dolloff BHS 1953 
Marie K. Floyd 
Joseph Fleuette Jr. 
William P. Glowka 
Donald Godin BHS 1958 
James A. Hand 
Elden Hewey Jr. 
William Hodge Sr. 
Thomas Burke Holder 
Deborah Jacobson 
Jeanne (Thayer) Kempton 
Thomas Kerivan 
Jennie Kozak 
Richard LaFlamme 
Wendy (Teter) Lamay 
Claudette Lamarre 
Dylan Lambert 
Gloria (Allenson) Lawyer 
Norman Leblanc 
Alvin Leighton 
Cynthia Mackenzie 
Helen (Kozimor) Marchionda 
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Gerry Marcotte 
Ralph Martel 
Dennis Martin 

Margaret McKenna 
Harry H. Picchioni 
Kathleen Palli 
Dianna (Muise) Post 
Catherine Powers 
Ellen Prendergast 
Doris (Morrissett) Remillard 
Andree Robert 
Alice Rocheleau 
John J. Rogers, Sr. 
Marie Sacco 
Terri M. Schoumaker 
Darlene Shaw 
Scott Skrzyniarz 
Ann Somers 
Helen Spont 
Michael Stoverchy 
Sally Theroux 
Gail (Drainville) Walker 

Mark J. Whelan 
Joan Wingle 

James Costello Williams 
Margaret Winters 


DONATIONS 
Monique Jean 
June Hall Merick 
Florence Remillard 
Phyllis Rhodes 


ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM — DONATIONS 
A 1938 Franklin High School Yearbook and three unlabeled 
pictures of that era given by Deborah and Vic Brodeur. Stop 
by the museum if you can help identify young people in the 
pictures, 


A baby cradle made by Bob Kempton when Doug Kempton 
was born and a framed Japanese newspaper article about 
Rutherford Hayes when he was a candidate for president.- 
given by Jeanne Kempton. 


A framed copy of the certificate establishing a union at the 
Caryville Mill in 1935 — given by David Lowell 


Pictures of the stages of the building of CVS in South 
Bellingham — given by Monique Jean. 


A colonial dress worn in 1969 during Bellingham’s Anniversary 
celebration — given by Pauline. 


Bronze Medals left over from Anniversary celebration in 1969 
— given by Bob Nutting’s son. 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, NLA 02019 
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